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A New Role for Teachers.; Involving 
the Entire Family in the 
Education of Preschool 
Disadvantaged Children^ 

m 

In our complex society the horizons of the school must extend beyortd 

the confines of the classroom^ and the traditional notion that odly the 

* 

professional teacjfier Is capable of educating the child Is becoming outmoded# 
In educating the preschool child who Is culturally different or socially 
disadvantaged, it may well be of critical importance to expand the role of 
school and teacher Into the greater community. For these ^children it is 
Imperative that every educational advantage be provided to enable them to 
**catch up" with their peers from more privileged homes so that they may 
progress acadeiplcally In subsequent years conmensurate with their potential 
abilities. 

An approach which represents a departure from the usual role of the 
schools and of necessity expands the role of the teacher has been developed 
at the University of Illinois In the College of Education. Contrary to the . 
usual procedure, this teacher training program was developed only after 
each component had been empirically tested. This innovation Involves re- 
training teachers to teach the members of disadvantaged families the skills 
and knowledge necessary to Instruct the preschool child both In the hone and 
In the school setting. 

Description and Development of the Program 

Essentially this teacher-training program was developed in six closely 

\ ■ ' 

related x>hases. (See Appendix A for more detailed descriptions of these 

^Thls is a part of a larger research and demonstration program partially 
supported by funds from the U.S, Office of Education, Bureau of Research, ^ 
Grant 5-1181, Contract OE 6-10-235, 





facets of the teacher-training program.) 

Phase 1 

Professional tea#*iers were retrained through, course work and work- 
shops to teach disadvantaged preschool children. This retraining in- 
volved the development ck curricula and the acquisition of effective 
skills for teaching preschool disadvantaged children. Various cur- 
ricular interventions wer''. evaluated in a laboratory setting. 

I 

Phase 2 

Teachers Involved mothers of the disadvantaged fn a training 
program in which they developed Instructional materials and learned to 
teach their preschool child at home. These uhildren were not enrolled 

in a preschool program. 

Phase 3 ^ 

Disadvantaged children were provided with a preschool experience. 

In addition, the teachers trained the parents of these children to 
work with them at home to expand and reinforce the educational goals 

of the school. 

Phase 4 

The mothers of young, disadvantaged children were trained to 
teach in the preschool through- intensive inservlce training and close 
supervision. 

Phase 5 

*• 

Teenagers (16 to 18) enrolled in a work-study program at a local 
high school and living in disadvantaged areas of the city were trained 
to teach preschool children in the classroom and were closely super- 
vised by a professional teacher. 
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Phase 6 



Teachers trained younger teenagers (ages 10 to 15) to tutor 
their preschool siblings at home during a sumner program. 



'1' 



Objectives 



/ 



The major objectives of this teacher-training program were: 

1. To determine the feasibility of expanding the role of the teacher 
to involve the whole family in the educat,ion of the preschool disadvantaged 
child. Will the family become Involved? Can they learn the essential 
skills to teach the young child? 

2. To determine the worth of the expanded role of the teacher in 
terms of pupil growth. Will the children progress when taught by parapro- 
fessionals? 

3. To develop more definitive plans for retraining teachirs in this 
expanded role of training the entire family to teach preschool children. 

4. To make it possible to serve larger numbers of preschool children • 
by teaching professionals to use their competencies to greater advantage 

by training paraprofessionals to serve as teachers. 

5. To employ and train teenagers and adults from disadvantaged neigh- 
borhoods and to enhance their occupational potential. 

Personnel Involved 

These pilot projects designed to test components of an innovative 
teacher training program Involved only limited personnel: a director, an 

educational specialist who served as the assistant director,^ fourteen 
teachers who were retrained in the various programs, and seventy-one members 
of families Involved in the training program.3 as paraprofessionals who 
taught children in the classroom or at home. 
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Budget 

The budget (Appendix B) Includes those costs involved In teacher -tialft- 
ing projects and their eval-j^tlon and does not reflect the expenses of the 

larger research program* 




training members of families In disadvantaged neighborhoods to Instruct 
their preschool children. Teachers, In Interview-evaluations, recorded 
that they had gained a greater Insight Into the special needs of the dls- 
'advantaged child and his family and had enhanced their abilities to work 
and relate effectively. Teachers also felt that training family mmabers 
sharpened their own teaching skills. Teachers were enthusliistlc about their 

participation in a broader educational enterprise. •» 

These pilot projects at the University demonstration center had Influ- 
ence far beyond the fourteen teachers retrained. Research findings were 
Incorporated Into on-golng demonstration classrooms which provided a practl- 
cum setting for graduate students In a leadership training program. These 
demonstration classes also provided opportunities for students In elementary 
and special education teacher training to observe appropriate educational 
pvograms for the young disadvantaged child. Junior college personnel 
ested in developing curricula for par.professlonals also obtained help at 
thp demonstration center. Aspects ot these programs have been replicated 
in various communities, demonstrating the growing Interest In working more 
effectively with the entire family. Many teacher-visitors to the program 
acquired sufficient knowledge and Insight to enable them to expand their 

pLlly Relations, College of Agriculture, are supported by the Office of 

Economic Opportunity. 
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roles. The Columbia Broadcasting System included one of the parent train- 
ing projects in a program, "From Cradle to Classroom," featured on Twen^- 
Yirst Century . A local television station presented a program on the pro- 
ject Involving mothers as claasroom teachers. This film was made available 
to the center and has been shLn at the national convention of the Council 
of Exceptional Children and to various groups within this and neighboring 

states. 






Evaluation 

All programs were designed to control important variables and were 
evaluated on a pre- and post- intervention basis (Appendix A). The results 
of this teacher-training program indicate that parents, older siblings, and 
even younger teenagers can develop the skills and knowledge essential to 
teach preschool disadvantaged children when tauglit and superviVed by a 
teacher operating in an expanded professional role. In fact, the preschool 
children who participated in these pilot projects made gains on the stan- 
dardized tests which compared favorably to those made by children taught 



by professional staff. 






APPEl'B)IX A 

Project Descriptions and Evaluations 

In the early spring of 1965 a series of four pilot teacher^tralnlng 
projects were begun at the Institute for Research on Exceptional Children, 

College of Education, University of Illinois, projects designed to train 

/ 

t 

teachers within expanded educational framework and to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of intensive family involvement upon the intellectual and language 
development of the young, disadvantaged child. Although the number of 
teachers who received training in these pilot projects was necessarily small, 
the encouraging evaluation data support the premise that a redefinition of 
the role of the teacher of young, disadvantaged children may be of critical 
Importance in assuring academic success for these children. 




I, Training teachers to work with mothers of disadv antaged preschool 
children . ^ 

In the first project, the young children did not attend preschooju. I*'" 
stead, their mothers attended eleven weekly two-hour sessions conducted at 
a neighborhood elementary school by project teachers. Mothers, as part of 
the teaching team, were paid $3,00 a session for their participation but 
received no remuneration for the time spent working with their children at 
home. At the beginning of each session the mothers, with teacher help and 
direction, made educational activities from I, .pensive materials to use 
the following week in teaching their young children at home: a sock puppet, 

A flannel board, lotto and matching games, counting and classifying scrap- 
books. In addition, children's books and puzzles were available on a lend- 
ing library basis. A discussion of appropriate ways to use these materials 
at home followed each work period. Teachers discouraged the view that they 
were authorities from whom directions issue and worked to achieve cooperative 
planning and to incorporate suggestions from the group. During a coffee 



break, mothers Informally reported on their success or difficulty with the 
previous week's teaching assignment. They discussed differences among their 
children and ways to adapt IRa ter ials to accoDinodate such differences. 

Teachers made home visits to provide materials made by the group for 

/ 

I ^ 

mothers who had been absent, lo help Individual mothers who appeared to 
have teaching problems, and to evaluate the appropriateness of the activities 
by observing mother and child at work. Because each mother had made her own 
instructional materials and understood their use, she approached the teach- 
ing of her child with confidence. She could readily observe the progress 
of her young child, and both mother and child were immediately rewarded for 
their mutual efforts. The Intellectual and langrjage development of the 
children whose mothers participated in the training program was compared 
to that of a control group in which neither mothers nor children were in- 
volved in an educational program. 

In the fall of 1967, the mother-training project was expanded and in- 
corporated into an existing preschool program for disadvantaged children. 
Again, morhers were paid $3.00 a session to attend weekly, two-hour meetings 
with the preschool teachers of their children. Teachers encouraged mothers 

to feel that their assistance was needed to support and extend the educational 

0 

gpals of the preschool. At the beginning of each meeting the mothers again 
made materials to use during the following week in teaching their children 
at home. Generally, materials were chosen to reinforce content currently 
being taught at the preschool — materials which emphasized language develop- 
ment, basic manipulative skills, and math readiness concepts. A discussion 
of appropriate ways to use these materials at home followed each work period. 




when a mother was absent, the other mothers made the materials for her and 
the teacher delivered these and the Instructions for their use the following 

day. ^ 

Classroom dynamics were conspicuously altered by the support which 
school activities received at^home. Early in the year, children spontane- 
ously and proudly brought the activities back to school to show their teach- 
ers what their mothers had made for them. Children were delighted to per- 
form at school tasks similar to those which their mothers had taught them 



at home. 



II. Training teachers to train mothers as preschool teachers . 



In the fall of 1968, a second teacher- training pilot project was begun 
In which teachers developed a technique to train as preschool teachers the 
mothers of young disadvantaged children^ The benefits from this phase of 

I 

the teacher-training program were seen In broader terms than altered family 
attitudes or Improved school achievement. Hiring (while training) personnel 
Indigenous to disadvantaged neighborhoods not only provides the educational 
program needed for the disadvantaged child but also provides employment for 
people living In the target areas. Indigenous personnel In positions of 
► respect and authority can Intensify the Impact of educational programs In 
poverty areas.. Finally, sufficient professional personnel simply do not 
exist to carry! out the educational aspects of the war on poverty* 

The paraprofessionals In this project, three young Negro\^others, had 
no previous teaching experience and no education beyond high school. The 
paraprof esslonal later rated the most effective teacher had terminated her 
education at the eighth grade. These three women worked under the general 
supervision of a professional teacher and under her particular supervision 
during a lesson planning session before class began and an evaluation session 
after class was dismissed. Although the supervising teacher assumed the 
i^esponsibllity for the overall program and for the specific lesson plans to 
be used in implementing the structured curricula described In the enclosure 
on page of this appendix, the paraprofessionals did all teaching. Con- 

■ 4 

cepts unfamiliar to the paraprofessional were carefully presented by the 
supervising teacher before such materials were taught to th’e children. 

Role playing was often used to transmit lesson plans, with the professional 
and the paraprofessional teachers taking turns as pupil and teacher* As 
might be anticipated, the Immediate problems of "discipline" were often 



discussed during the evaluation periods. The value of well-planned lessons 
at the child *s level and the merits of praise and success in preventing 
discipline problems were stfessed. 

The supervising teacher Evaluated the performance of her paraprofession 

> 

al staff on a rati|ig scale (pa^e three times a year and discussed these 
ratings with the women individually. In addition, since this class was 
established according to a research design used in earlier studies, the 
progress of the children taught by supervised paraprof essionals could be 
compared with that of children taught by a professional staff. Table I 
-‘piresents the data which indicates very comparable performances by the two 
Both groups made significant progress. 



groups . 
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Table I 



The Progress of Children Taught by Paraprofesslonal Staff (Mothers) 
Compared with that of Children Taught by Professional Staff 



Teachers 


N 


f 

Test 1 > 


Test 2 Difference 


t 


Level of 
Significance 




l^tanford-Binet 


Intelligence Quotient 






Professional 


27 


96.0 


110.3 14.3 


11.54 


.001 


Mothers 


17 


93.4 


105.9 12.5 


5.26 


.001 








difference 1.8 


-.72 


NS 


Illinois 


Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
I^anguage Age Difference Scores* 


Total 




Professional 


27 


-3.3 


+ 3.0 6.3 


7.53 


.001 


Mothers 


17 


-5.5 


- 1.1 4.4 


2.53 

A 


.02 








difference 1.9 


1.12 


NS 




Frostig Developmental Test of Visual 
Perception Perceptual Quotient 




• 


Professional 


27 


80.7 


99.1 18.4 


6.90 


.001 


Mothers 


17 


79.4 


99.5 20.1 


7.00 


.001 








difference 1.7 


.43 


NS 


L 


Metropolitan Readiness Test Total Raw Score 




♦ 

Professional 


27 




54.7 






Mothers 


17 




31.2 






' « 




difference 


3.5 


.95 


NS 



, 1 

■^ITPA Language Age scores are reported as the difference in months between 
the group mean ITPA Chronological Age and the group mean TTPA Total Language 
Age. 
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III, Training teachers to train a teenage paraprofess tonal preschool staff . 

A third project, again Involving paraprofesslonal staff, employed 
sixteen- and seventeen-yeaf^old sisters of young, disadvantaged children as 
preschool teachers. These tdtenagers were enrolled In a high school work- 
study program and fulfilled their work commitment at the preschool. The struc- 
tured curriculum referred to earlier again constituted the Instructional pro- 
gram; again a supervisory teacher assumed the responsibility for general 
goals and specific lesson plans and conducted planning and evaluation ses- 
sions before and after class. Teenage paraprofessionals presented problems 
► which the supervising teachers had not encountered in the program which em- 
ployed mothers as paraprofesslonal teachers. The school schedules of the 
teenagers often Interf erred with adequate preplanning and evaluation periods. 
The commitment to the program shown by teaching mothers was nq^t shared by 
the teenagers who saw little relevance In this experience to their own 
occupational future. Their experience with young children was, of course, 
more limited. The attendance of the teenagers was not as good as that of 
the older women. 

Since this class was also established according to the research design 
of the earlier studies, the progress of the children taught by the teenage 
paraprofesslonal staff can be compared with that that of children taught by 
professional staff (Table II). It will be noted that the results of the two 
groups are essentially comparable. Both groups made significant progress. 






I 







Table II 

The Progress of Children Taught by Paraprofessional Staff (Teenagers) 
Compared with that of Children Taught by Professional Staff 



Teachers 


N 


Test 1 k Test 2 Di'fference 

i 


t 


Level of 
Significance 




Itanford-Binet Intelligence Quotient 






Professional 


27 


96.0 110.3 14.3 


11.54 


.001 


Teenagers 


16 


90,3 104.6, 14.3 


7.35 


.001 






difference 0,0 


O'. 00 


NS 


Illinois 


Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 
Language Age Difference Scores* 


Total 




Professional 


27 


-3.3 + 3.0 6.3 


7.53 


.001 


Teenagers 


16 


-6.9 - 2.6 4.3 


2.75 


.02 






difference 2,0 


1.52 ' 


NS 




Frostig Developmental Test of Visual 
Perception Perceptual Quotient 




• 


Professional 


27 


80.7 99.1 18.4 


6.90 


.001 


Teenagers 


16 


74.3 98,1 23.8 


7.22 


.001 






difference 5.4 


1.28 


NS 




Metropolitan Readiness Test Total Raw Score 




Professional 


27 


54.7 






Teenagers 


12V<^v 48.8 










differences 5.9 


1.23 


NS 



*ITPA Language Age scores are reported as the difference in months between 
the group mean ITPA Chronological Age and the group mean ITPA Total Language 
Age. 



*y<Pour children in this group were too young for this test. 
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IV, Training teachers to train teenagers as sumner tutors of their preschool 
siblings . 



In spite of the qualified endorsement of the teachers who had been 



trained to work with the teenage paraprofessionals the fourth pilot project. 



i 



a six week summer program, ag£|in Involved teenagers from disadvantaged homes. 
In this Instance, (the teenager brought his young sibling (In some Instances 
of an extended family living In the same home, a cousin, niece, or nephew) 
to the preschool for an hour*s structured program conducted by experienced 
teachers, activities scheduled there were chosen from the^ structured cur- 



rlculxim described earlier. Each teacher worked with three preschool chil- 

► 

dren during this hour, introducing new material and providing a teaching 
model for the teenagers to observe. She then Involved the teenagers in 
teaching their own sibling or the group of three young children. Take-home 
materials to review and reinforce the activities presented at school were 
distributed to the teenager to use in teaching his preschool sibling for 
an additional hour a day at home. The teenager was paid for the hour at 
school and for the hour of work at home each day. Teachers made two visits 
to each home during the six week program to help the mother understand the 
school program and to solicit her support of the teenager's efforts at home. 
The progress of the children taught in the summer by sibling-tutors 
was compared to that made by the children taught for eleven weeks by their 
mothers at home (Table III). Both groups made significant and comparable 



progress. 







Table III 



Blnet IQ and Illinois Test of Psychol inguis tic Abilities 
Total Language Age Difference Scores* for IVo Groups of Children 
Particlpating^in Family Involvement Programs 



Group 


Intervention 

Descrliption 


N 


Test 1 


Test 2 


Difference 


t 


Level of 
Significance 


Mothers 

as 

teachers 


Child did not attend 
preschool. Mother 
attended 11 weekly 
meetings to make in- 
structional materials 
to use with her child 


11 


Blnet 

89.6 97.6 


8.0** 

w 


2.63 


.05 , 

i 


at home 


at home. Bi-weekly 
home visits by the 
teacher. 

Test intterval: 

13 weeks. 




ITPA 

-7.9 -2.7 


5.2** 


2.66 


1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

.05 

i 

j 

j 

i 

j 


Teenage 

siblings 

as 

summer 


Teen and preschool 
sibling attended 
daily one hour pre- 
school sessions for 
6 weeks and worked 


12 


Binet 

91.0 101.2 


10.2 


3.11 


m 

o 


tutors 


an additional hour 
at home each day. 




ITPA 










Test Interval: 
6 weeks. 




-6.9 


-1.3 


5.6 


2.87 

' 


.02 



*ITPAv Language Age scores are reported as the difference in months between the group 
mean ITPA Chronological age and the group mean ITPA Total Language Age, 



/o'fThere were no significant differences between the gains of the two groups in either 
Binet IQ or in ITPA Total Language Age difference scores. 







BATBS6 SC^LE FOR FARAFROFESSIOim. TEACHING STAFF 
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gether to help the child get reacSy for school learning. 
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APPEI'JDIX B 



Budget 



I. Pilot Mother Training Program (11 weeks) 

(Children not attending a preschool) 

a. Professional Teachers^ (3) 

$5.00 an hour, 4 hr|. a week for 
11 weeks 

i 

*'1 

b. Instructional Materials 

c. Mothers (15 experimental, 15 control) 495.00 

$1.50 an hour, 2 hrs. a week for 
11 weeks 

d. Psychological Testing of 30 children 600.00 



II. Pilot Program Training Mothers to be 
Teacher^ in the Classroom 

a. Professional Teacher 

(9 months) 

b. Paraprofessionals (3) 

$1.50 an hour, 4 hr.-^. a day for 
42 weeks 

($1260.00 per paraprof essional ) 

c. Psychological Services 

$50.00 a child (15 children) 



III. Pilot Program Training Older Siblings to 
be Teachers in the Classroom 

a. Professional Teacher 6500.00 

b. Older Teenagers (3) 3780.00 

$1.50 an hour, 4 hrs. a day for 
42 weeks 

($1260.00 per paiaprof essional ) 

*1 

c. Psychological Services 

$50.00 a chilvi (15 children) 



5400.00 
3780. db 

750.00 



660.00 



100.00 



750.00 



20i 



Budj^et Continued 



IV. Pilot Program Training Younger Teenagers 

to be Tutors of Young Siblings (6 weeks) 



Supervisor (% time) 






b. Teachers time) (3) 

c. Teenagers (20) 

2 hrs. daily, $1.50 an hour for 
6 weeks 

d. Psychological Services 

$50.00 a child (20 children) 

e. Instructional Materials 



600.00 
1200.00 
' 1800.00 



1000.00 



100.00 



Mothers Training Program Combined with 
Classroom Program 

a. Mothers (30) 

$1.50 an hour, 2 hrs. a week for 
42 weeks 

b. Teachers' salaries, transportation of 

the children, and classroom expenses 
were included in the budget of a 
larger project. 



TOTAL 



10,584.00 



$38,099.00 
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